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The National Income 


Recent estimates by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research indicate that there has been a striking increase 
in national income since 1919, the last year for which 
the bureau published estimates. A second study published 
in 1925 included the year 1921 and the estimate announced 
in February, 1927, presents figures for 1926. 


In brief the significant figures for 1926 are: 


Current 
dollars 


Expressed in 
1913 dollars 
Total current income of the people 
of the United States. .: 
Current income per capita 
verage income per person gain- 
fully occupied 


$89,682,000,000 $52,900,000,000 
770 455 


2,010 1,186 


These figures, however, do not carry much meaning 
unless the accompanying terminology is defined and un- 
less the degree of validity which may be attached to them 
is held carefully in mind. For most people figures take 
on the quality of absoluteness; these figures are frankly 
estimates, but estimates arrived at by the best known 
methods of collecting and using available data. Although 
we need more data, the probable error in this compilation 
is comparatively small—10 per cent at the outside. 

One method of estimating the national income was to 
obtain the value of the commodities produced and the 
services rendered. Another method of estimating was 
through incomes received. The probable error in each 
method of estimating was taken into consideration and a 
final estimate arrived at as a result of an adjustment 
between the two methods of approach. 

The term “current income,” as used in the summary 
table above “‘may be defined as the excess of cash receipts 
over business expenses, plus the money value of income 
received in the form of commodities. It is estimated 
here by summating (1) wages, salaries and pensions, 
(2) profits withdrawn from business, (3) dividends, in- 
terest, and rent received by individuals, (4) the rental 
value of homes occupied by their owners, (5) interest 
upon the sums invested in household furnishings, clothing, 
and the like, and (6) the value of commodities which 
families produce for their own consumption. 


ae “For many purposes, current income is a more useful 


ncept than that of total income, which includes gains 
or losses in the value of property owned. Current in- 
come is the better gauge of the scale of living, and hence 
of apparent immediate prosperity or distress. Except 
among those mainly engaged in speculative activities, 
the term ‘good times’ signifies a large current income, 
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construed 


and ‘hard times’ is another way of saying that current 
income is low. Moreover current income is a much more 
stable quantity than is inventory gain or loss, and, be- 
cause of the character of the available data, can be 
measured with greater accuracy.” 

The current income increased from $27,100,000,000 in 
1909 to $74,158,000,000 in 1920. A large part of this 
increase during the war period is explained by the rise 
in prices. In terms of 1913 dollars the current income 
rose from $28,200,000,000 in 1909 to $36,300,000,000 


in 1920. 


A large part of the nominal increase in current income 
was wiped out by the deflation of prices which took place 
during the industrial depression of 1921-1922. By the 
end of 1923, however, the nominal current income ($76,- 
769,000,000) not only exceeded that of 1920 but in terms 
of 1913 dollars it had risen to $46,900,000,000. In 1926 
the _— figures were $89,682,000,000 and $52,900,- 


A similar trend is of course present when the figures 
are expressed in terms of per capita income or average 
income per person gainfully employed. The outstanding 
points of development are indicated by the following 
summaries taken from the bureau’s report. 


EsTIMATED CURRENT INCOME PER CAPITA 


Current Dollars 1913 Dollars 


Income Per Person GAINFULLY Occupiep 
Current Dollars 1913 Dollars 


“It appears that, in 1926, the average inhabitant of the 
United States had an income of $770 or one-third more 
than in 1921. When this per capita income is expressed 
in dollars having the purchasing power which they pos- 
sessed in 1913, we find that the increase has been about 
36 per cent. It appears, then, that from the economic 
point of view, the condition of the average inhabitant 
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has been improving at a rate of about 7 per cent per 
annum. 

“The startling nature of this change is indicated by the 
fact that the annual increase since 1921 has been as great 
as the entire increase during the 12 years from 1909 to 
1921. The fact should be noted, however, that the dif- 
ference in slope is partially accounted for by the fact 
that 1921 was a year of depression, while 1926 has been 
one of unusual prosperity. A fairer comparison may be 
made by dividing the entire period into two parts—1909 
to 1917, and 1917 to 1926. 

“During the first period of eight years the per capita 
income, in terms of 1913 dollars, increased 15 per cent, 
while during the last nine years it increased 26 per cent. 
If the preliminary estimates are correct, there has, then, 
been a sharp upward turn in the trend of economic wel- 
fare in the United States. 


InNcoME Per Person GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


For every one of the 44,600,000 persons in the United 
States reported by the federal census as gainfully oc- 
cupied in 1926 “there appears to have been an income 
of slightly over $2,000. When reduced to terms of 1913 
purchasing power, we find that the average person work- 
ing for a money income received about one-quarter more 
for his services than he obtained in 1917, and about 44 
per cent more than he could have secured in 1909. The 
indications are, then, that despite the constantly growing 
population and the relatively inelastic nature of the sup- 
ply of natural resources, new inventions and greater skill 
and organization are still enabling the average inhabitant 
to progress steadily upward on the scale of economic 
welfare.” 

For 1918 the National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimated that the poorest 70 per cent of income receivers 
had about 42.5 per cent of the national income and, vice 
versa, the richest 30 per cent had about 57.5 per cent. 

Stating, the situation more in detail: 

The most prosperous 1 per cent received nearly 14 
per cent. 

The most prosperous 5 per cent received nearly 26 
per cent. 

The most prosperous 10 per cent received nearly 35 
per cent. 

The most prosperous 20 per cent received nearly 47 
per cent. 

Doubtless the general increase in prosperity which has 
occurred since the industrial depression of 1921-1922 has 
been disseminated widely throughout all classes of income 
receivers. However, the extent to which there has been 
further concentration of wealth in the hands of a rela- 
tively small percentage of the population awaits further 


e@ most recent and authoritative figures which give 
any indication of the relative distribution of income are 
found in the statistics of income published by the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue for 1924. But these 
statistics are based on the returns of 7,369,788 income 
taxpayers or only 6.56 per cent of the population. They 
do not apply to the vast number of people who either 
do not receive enough net income to bring them under 
the federal income tax or to those who do not report 
their income. 

The distribution of income among those who pay in- 
come taxes may be stated as follows: 

Those who received less than $2,000 constituted 37.43 
per cent of the taxpayers and they received 14.81 per 
cent of the net income reported. Those who received less 


than $5,000 constituted 90.54 per cent of the taxpayers — 
and they received 61.99 per cent of the net income re 
ported. It appears, therefore, that a little less than 1 


per cent of the taxpayers received a little over 38 per 


‘cent of the net income. 


Those in the $5,000-$10,000 class comprised 5.94 per 
cent of the taxpayers and they received 11.66 per cent 
of the net income. The percentage of income received 
by those in the $10,000-$25,000 class was about the same 
(11.13 per cent) but they comprised only 2.59 per cent 
of the taxpayers. Those in the remaining classes who 
received $25,000 and more comprised less than one per 
cent of the taxpayers, but they received 15.22 per cent 
of the net income, or more than that received by the 37.43 
per cent of the taxpayers whose net incomes were less 


than $2,000. 
Under Fire 


Recently INFORMATION SERVICE reprinted the “Appeal 
to Industrial Leaders of the South” signed by 41 leading 
southern ministers and church officials. (See issue of 
April 9.) This appeal referred to certain social and 
economic conditions in southern industries, particularly, 
the isolation of population in the mill villages, long hours, 
low wages and the lack of labor representation. The 
signers of the statement declare their belief that if em- 
ployers will take the initiative and if the cooperation of 
all the groups interested can be secured “it will be pos- 
sible to build in the South by united effort, in the lifetime 
of this generation, a greater and more powerful industry, 
constructed solidly upon goodwill and cooperation, avoid- 
ing the waste and bitterness of industrial conflicts anc 
mitigating the intensity of the class struggle.” 

This seemingly mild statement caused bitter resentment, 
particularly among the textile manufacturers. The 
Southern Textile Bulletin (Charlotte, N. C.) called it 
“the bishops’ attack” and described it as “extremely silly 
in some respects” and “false and insulting” in others. 
The Bulletin in its issue of March 31 gravely misquoted 


” the statement saying that it advocated “the formation of 


labor unions in southern cotton mills,” whereas the state- 
ment reads: “We do not undertake to suggest 
the forms which employe representation should take, 
whether arrangements negotiated with regular unions or 
forms of works’ councils.” 

The statement, it may be noted, was issued by a group 
of southern religious leaders under the chairmanship of 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, with Rev. Worth M. Tippy of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on the Church and Social 
Service as secretary. It was sent out by Bishop Cannon. 
The Southern Textile Bulletin in its issue of April 14 
made a particularly violent and quite untruthful attack 
on Dr. Tippy. In its issue of April 21 it publishes a 
directory of some of the officials of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Several are attacked for belonging 
to the Church Peace Union or the World Alliance for 
International Friendship. Another is listed for his in- 
terest in cooperative marketing, still another for efforts 
to promote better race relations. 

The editor declares his conviction that the Appeal “was 
inspired and probably drawn by professional agitatoy 
who wished to make an attack upon the South.” (Souther 
Textile Bulletin, March 31.) He also complains that the 
signers of the statement were mainly from other states 
than North and South Carolina and therefore not familiar 
with conditions there. 

The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore, Md.) also 
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took vigorous exception to the Appeal. It declared that 


e statement emanated from sources “more or less identi- 
ed with many socialistic, communistic and bolshevistic 


eachings in this country,” and predicted an unhappy end 
for the religious leaders thus contaminated. 

The Record sent a circular letter to each of the 
signers asking if the Appeal originated with the Federal 
Council of Churches and whether or not they were per- 
sonally acquainted with conditions in mill villages. 
Replies from half the signers were printed in the Record. 
Seven indicated they had observed conditions in the vil- 
lages, four that they had had no personal experience. The 
others did not answer the question. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, issued a much more conciliatory 
statement. Referring, evidently, to the attack of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin he says: “That statement, 
from the editor of a southern trade paper, is so vitriolic, 
so full of vulgar irrelevancy and so grossly unfair in its 
incoherent make-up that I am unwilling for it to stand 
alone as representative of the mental or moral attitude 
of southern manufacturers. While I do not approve of 
some implications and suggestions in the appeal of the 
ministers, I do not question their right to make it, nor 
challenge the spirit in which it was made. . . . The 
very worst that an intelligent and unimpassioned analysis 
of the esteemed gentlemen’s address can reveal is a mis- 
understanding of the real nature of some of industry's 
problems. It is as essential that industry be 
interpreted to preachers, teachers and other non-indus- 
trial groups as it is that the Christian religion be inter- 


1 to industry.” He then goes on to defend southern 


ustry, present wage standards, the open shop, etc. 

Naturally, the Appeal did not meet with the approval 
of all southern ministers. Most of those who took ex- 
ception to it have emphasized the welfare work done in 
the mill villages and the fact that the mill villages pro- 
vide better conditions than the mountains from which 
many of the employes originally came. A group of 
ministers of the Upper South Carolina Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference signed a statement declaring: “We 
express to the manufacturers of this state, our very great 
sorrow and humiliation that this body of church leaders, 
however good and sincere they may be, should presume 

to promote a program that promises the loss of 
everything we have triumphantly won.” 

Other comment, however, has been much more favor- 
able to the Appeal. One of the most significant state- 
ments is that of the Nation’s Business in its June issue. 
Referring to the statement of the editor of the Manufac- 
turers Record that “I cannot find that Christ ever under- 
took to tell the business men of Palestine how they should 
run their affairs from a business standpoint . . .”, it 
says: “But is Mr. Edmonds right in saying that Christ 
never undertook to tell the business men of Palestine how 
to run their business affairs? What of the casting out 
of ‘all them that bought and sold in the temple’?” The 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of April 8 says of the 
Southern Textile Bullctin’s criticism of the Appeal: “The 
textile workers in this section of the country are of the 
same root stock as the rest of us. They ought to be 

nishing in proportion to their number just as many 

1ops, editors and public officials as their kindred [in 
other communities]. If they do not do this, they are 
being penalized by somebody; if they do, then they are 
not the ‘peculiar’ people their self-elected champion says 
they are.” 
The Atlanta Journal of Labor in its issue of April 2 
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says: “We commend this appeal to every lover of the 
South, and all who hope that its certain industrial develop- 
ment will not bring down upon us the terrible social, eco- 
nomic and industrial problems that have embittered other 
sections. Those who wish us to be spared them will do 
well to spread the doctrine enunciated by this appeal.” 

The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer for April 10 
says: “This moderate statement addressed to southern 
industry breathes the spirit which should animate all 
southern industry.” 


1925 Census of Agriculture 


The federal Census of Agriculture is now being taken 
every five years, and the complete 1925 figures are bein; 
made public. They reflect in a striking manner some o 
the trends of agriculture and farm population. 

The total population resident on farms decreased from 
31,614,269 in 1920 to 28,981,693 in 1925. (The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, which makes yearly estimates 
of the farm population, reports that during 1926 there 
has been the greatest exodus from farms since 1920.) 
The number of “colored persons” (the term used by the 
census) living on farms decreased almost twice as rapidly 
as the number of “whites.” The value of farm products 
sold through cooperatives increased from $721,983,639 
for the full year 1919 to $857,652,166 for the year 1924. 
If measured in terms of volume, the figures would show 


"a greater increase, because price levels were considerably 


lower in 1924 than in 1919. 

The figures on mortgage indebtedness (gathered only 
upon farms operated by owners) reveal an increase in 
the interest charges carried by agriculture now, as com- 
pared with 1920. The proportion of farms operated by 
owners having a mortgage indebtedness is practically the 
same in 1925 as in 1920. The value of the mortgaged 
farms (including land and buildings) shrank from 
$13,775,500,013 in 1920 to $10,790,244,351 in 1925. But 
the most important consideration is the actual increase in 
the amount of the mortgage debt which has grown from 
$4,003,767,192 to $4,517,258,689. Expressed differently, 
the ratio of mortgage debt to total value in 1920 was 29.1 
and in 1925, 41.9. It is probable that interest rates de- 
clined slightly during the period, but this factor is not 
of great significance in alleviating conditions. 


The Hillsdale Conference 


Not “Olivet” this time, but Hillsdale—yet it is the same 
institution. The third annual Summer Conference of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order will be held at 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, August 1-27. 
The subjects for discussion will be international, eco- 
nomic-industrial and family relations, and educational 
method; one week will be devoted to each in the order 
given. 

The discussion method will be used throughout. The 
program is flexible. The chairman will first elicit from 
the group their real perplexities and concerns regarding 
the theme for the week and each discussion will be planned 
in the light of the results of the preceding session. From 
six to ten persons with special knowledge of the given 
subject will be present to contribute to the discussion, 
as called upon. 

The success of previous conferences augurs well for 
that of 1927, when men and women, young and old, of | 
different races and religions, and of different viewpoints, 
will meet in friendly contact earnestly to examine the 
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roots of some of the social ills, and the conflicts in the 
world today. Registrations are being received by Miss 
Amy Blanche Greene, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


City. 
Sick Leave with Pay 


The extent to which sick leave with pay is given to 
factory workers has been studied recently by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and reported on in 
the Monthly Labor Review for April. In addition to 
the companies which provide payment during sickness 
through benefit association or group insurance, and those 
which consider individual cases “on their merits,” 14 
companies reported a definite policy of payment in case 
of sickness. Under the most liberal plan all employes are 
paid in full during ordinary illnesses while chronic cases 
receive full pay for 8 weeks, half pay for the next 4 
weeks and quarter pay for another 4 weeks. Another 
company allows 6 weeks during the year to all employes, 
to begin after the third day of illness. The amount and 
the length of time for which it is paid frequently vary 
with the length of service. Some companies pay sick 
leave to employes who have been with the company lone, 
others require a longer period. One-half the worker’s 
wage seems to be the usual amount paid. A maximum 
amount and a maximum length of time are frequently 
specified. 


Transplanting a Danish Idea 


The experience of the Danish folk high schools, for 
“young people,” has fascinated many American ob- 
servers, and a few attempts have been made to transplant 
the idea to the United States. One of the most interest- 
ing of these has been the establishment of the John C. 
Campbell Folk School in Brasstown, N. C., named for 
the late director of the Southern Highland Division of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, who spent his life in the 
service of the Southern Highlanders. Mrs. Campbell is 
the director of the school, which held its first session on 
the 7th of February. It lasted only a week, however, 
because the school is not yet fully equipped. On the last 
afternoon a “baby conference” (elsewhere called a clinic) 
was held, to which fifteen children were brought by their 
parents. Three brief illustrated bulletins describing 
progress have been issued by the school. 


Internationalism in Agriculture 


The spring number of World Agriculture is given 
almost entirely to detailed announcements of a series of 
“imminent international meetings.” Ten of these are 
being held this year. These include the League of Na- 
tions Economic Conference, which assembled in May, in 
which agricultural specialists participated; the thir- 
teenth international congress of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture in Rome, May 26-June 1; the Inter- 
national Conference of Agricultural Organizations, Rome, 
May 26-June 1; the International Country Life Con- 
ference, East Lansing, Michigan, August 4-6. The trend 
toward “international thinking” on the part of agricultural 
leaders is one of the most notable developments of recent 
years. 

The winter number of the magazine is devoted to 
agricultural missions. Professor Lawrence H. Parker, 
the editor, presents a sketch of the work of the Interna- 
tional Association of Agricultural Missions, organized in 
1920, as a fellowship of agricultural missionaries or mis- 
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sion board officials and others interested in furthering — 
the teaching of agriculture under missionary auspice;“# 
Education in agriculture is now an important phase 

the work of some of the larger mission boards. Warref 
H. Wilson, of the Board of National Missions of the — 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., who has been presi- 
dent of the International Association of Agricultural 
Missions, gives a brief account of its purposes in the 
June issue of Rural America. Speaking of Benjamin 
Hunnicutt, a layman who has taught ‘agriculture for 
twenty years under the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S., Dr. Wilson says that he has brought the message 
of Christ to “the soil, cattle, crops, trees and people of 


Brazil.” 
Miracle Books 


During each of the past six years one non-fiction book 
has become very popular and has attained a circulation 
of more than 100,000 copies. In 1920 it was H. G. Wells’ 
Outline of History. Then came Queen Victoria by Lytton 
Strachey; Hendrik Van Loon’s Story of Mankind; 
Papini’s Life of Christ; Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page, by Burton Kendrick ; The Mind In the Making, by 
James Harvey Robinson; Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, by George A. Dorsey, and in 1927, The Story of 
Philosophy, by Will Durant, a $5.00 book which has now 
passed 150,000 sales and is headed for 200,000. On one 
day the publishers of The Story of Philosophy received 
orders for 5,600 copies. 

In an article in the Survey Graphic for May, Leon 
Whipple, literary editor, discusses what makes these best 
sellers. The publishers of The Story of Philosophy 4 


a book must be “talked about” a great deal in order 
sell. Another says much the same thing by pointing ou 
that “excitement spreads about a book.” Mr. Whipple 
says it is certain that the miracle book is not “done for — 
money.” And the publishers testify that they know noth- 
ing about selecting miracle books. Apparently they “just 
happen,” by a combination of favorable circumstances, 


Book Notes 


ASPECTS OF MEXICAN CIVILIZATION. By 
VasconceLos and Manuet Gamio. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. $2.00. 

Senor Vasconcelos, former Secretary of Education, 
discusses the Spanish element in Latin American civiliza- 
tion, and Senor Gamio, former director of the Bureau 
of Anthropology and one of the foremost authorities on 
Mexico, considers the Indian element in the Mexican 
population. 


FIVE WEEKS. By JonarHan Frencu Scott. New 
York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 
A careful study of public opinion just before the World 

War as shown in the European press. 


SOME MEXICAN PROBLEMS. By Molses SAENZ 
and Herpert I. Priesttey. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1926. $2.00. 

Senor Saenz, sub-secretary of the Mexican Department 
of Education, discusses economic and industrial problems. 
Professor Priestley deals with the basic features in Wy 
problems confronting Mexico (physical conditions of li 
social influences, etc.), the government’s program of 
re and Mexico’s relations with the United 

tates. 
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